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le ONE-DAY STUDY TOURS 


Tour No. 3 Friday, 10 July. Redevelopment at Cambridge. 
Tour No. 4 Wednesday, 12 August. London Housing. 
Morning: visit to Churchill Gardens Housing 
Scheme, Pimlico. 
Afternoon: visit to LCC Brandon Estate, South- 
wark. 
(Cost: Members £1 7s. 6d. Non-members 
£1 12s. 6d.). 


CONFERENCE 
Thursday, 22 October and Friday, 23 October: Town and 
Country Planning Association Diamond Jubilee Conference at County 
Hall, London S.E.1. 
(Tickets: Members 30s. each. Non-members £2 2s. each). 


DIAMOND JUBILEE DINNER 


at the Mansion House on Friday, 23 October 
(Tickets: £3 3s. inclusive of cocktails and table wines). 


PLANNING FORUM 
Saturday, 18 July: Planning Down the River 


Day cruise down the Thames to study new development. 
Commentaries en route by: 
Mr L. W. Lang, arics, MTpr (LCC lence Planning Officer) 
Mr Percy Jounson MARSHALL, ARIBA, AMTPI 
Mr J. C. CRAIG, ARICS, AMTPI 
Mr E. G. SAMEs, ARICS, AMTPI 
Mr G. SHANKLAND, ARIBA, AMTPI 
Mr T. E. Norru, OBE, FRIBA, Dist.rp (Architect and Planning 
. living Officer, County Borough of West Ham) 
Its and It is intended to disembark to visit developments at the following places: 
dmini- HammersMitH: New open space and Cromwell Road Extensions 
1 those BANKSIDE : Office development 
BERMONDSEY: Residential development and historic buildings 
people WAPPING: Housing and new open space 
ms. In GREENWICH: Cutty Sark and new open space 
ossible SoutH Bank: Office development schemes 
(Cost: Members 25s. Non-members 27s. 6d. to include lunch on board). 
ed for Fully licensed buffet will be open during the whole of the trip. Covered 
orities, accommodation if wet. 
use of 






































In the development of the new town of STEVENAGE 
50,000,000 ‘Phorpres’ Common and Facing Bricks 
and $50,000 ‘Phorpres’ Hollow Clay Blocks have been used. 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO MER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH It 
BRICK MAKERS 


LONDON BRICK COMPANY LIMITED 


PHORPRES 


Head Office: Africa House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Telephone: Holborn 8282 

Midland District Office: Prudential Buildings, St. Philip's Place, Birmingham, 3. Telephone: Central 4141 
South-Western District Office: 11 Orchard Street, Bristol, 1. Telephone: Bristol 23004/5 

Northern District Office: St. Paul’s House, 20-22 St. Paul’s Street, Leeds. Telephone: Leeds 20771 
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Cut 
Installation Costs 
with 
Electric 
Water Heating 






























~ Whether you're designing a new 
house or altering an old one you 
will find it cheaper and better to 
specify e/ectric water heating. 


CHEAP TO INSTALL.Anelectri¢ 
water heating system needs no 
boiler, chimney stack or fuel store 
—just an insulated tank with an 
automatic immersion heater. 


EASY TO PLAN. Pipe runs are 
reduced to the minimum. You 
don’t have to worry where the flue 
will go— you just put the hot tank 
where you want it. 


FLEXIBILITY. To avoid long 
pipe runs and heat losses in the 
pipes it is perfectiy normal practice 
to install separate water heaters 
where the hot water’s wanted. 


1 used, 


DAPRES E.D.A. has prepared a series of 
rn 8282 leaflets setting out the cK - 
Issued by the technical details involved in the 
al 4141 Electrical Development Association, planing of small hot-water systems, 
a 2 Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2. and will be glad to send you copies. 
s 
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ISSUED BY THE GAS COUNCIL 





Today’s research in the Gas Industry aims at 
new and improved designs of space heaters and 
water heaters—automatic cookers with 
self-protected ignition—and more efficient 

flue systems—so that the Architect has 

greater scope to design even better 

buildings for tomorrow... AND TODAY— 
every industry and 12 million homes use GAS. 
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Planning Renewal: 


IN THE sixtieth year of the Town 
and Country Planning Association 
(originally the Garden City Associa- 
tion) and the fiftieth year of British 
statutory planning, it is sobering to 
ask ourselves what we have done and 
whither we are going. 

Solid achievements can proudly be 
claimed, both in better forms of new 
urban development and in the rais- 
ing of governmental planning to a 
degree of status and power that holds 
immense promise. 

Yet planning still fails to yield any- 
thing like the social and economic 
benefits of which it is capable. 

In Britain the inordinate swelling 
of the greater cities has been checked, 
but only just checked, not firmly 
stopped. We have not yet, in Eben- 
ezer Howard’s words, “‘reversed the 
tide’. The new towns and planned 
country-town expansions have cer- 
tainly absorbed some of the popula- 
tion growth that in their absence 
would have further increased the 
extent and overcrowding of the big 
cities. The new towns are a brilliant 
success: though not by a long stretch 
perfect or matching up to the possi- 


The Urgent Need 


bilities in design, standards, and cul- 
tural equipment, they are neverthe- 
less far and away the best urban 
units yet produced in the modern 
industrial age. 

But there are not nearly enough of 
them or of country-town expansions 
to cope with the continuing secular 
drift of population and employment 
to metropolitan regions. The politic- 
al impetus to create them has waned. 
The automatic trend of new develop- 
ment—industrial, commercial, and 
residential—is still from rural and 
semi-rural regions, where employ- 
ment declines, towards conurba- 
tions. In the USA and most other 
prosperous states the combined effect 
of this trend and of the personal and 
family quest for more spacious living 
conditions is producing vast new 
suburban outgrowths and intractable 
transit and traffic problems. And all 
over the world governments, and 
even town planners, still fail to grasp 
the necessity of city limitation, or 
despair of its practicability, and 
therefore hold candles to the devil 
of centralization by catching at such 
temporary, costly, and socially in- 
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jurious expedients as high-rise build- 
ing, suburban speedways, and sub- 
ways that purport to relieve con- 
gestion but really extend it. 

The spontaneous developmental 
forces, taking a self-regarding view 
over a short period, all support the 
centralizing and suburban trends. 
Landowners and developers natural- 
ly press for the highest permitted 
density because it gives them rising 
land values and more floor-space to 
sell or let. Thus in most cities central 
business expansion (even in London) 
continues. The decline of central 
residential population still (where 
planning is weak) permits of the dis- 
posal of sites of such properties as 
theatres and public houses for offices 
and other purposes that employ 
more people. (This is the economic 
basis of some recent “take-over 
bids’’.) And the better-off families, 
sustained by well-paid central em- 
ployment and _ enjoying lessening 
hours of work, are more attracted by 
spacious sites for their homes in 
green belts than deterred by longer 
and costlier daily journeys. 

Governments should be in a posi- 
tion to take a wider and wiser long- 
term view. But the restrictions neces- 
sary on business location and density 
are politically difficult. Municipal 
authorities are still mostly possessive, 
and fear the effects on local taxation 
of reducing central employment and 
the electoral effects of loss of popula- 
tion. Slowly they accept the necessity 
of slum clearance and central renew- 
al. But they successfully demand 
governmental subsidies for housing 
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and other replacements at the maxi- 
mum practicable density. Often they 
seek to pay for their part of the loss 
on rehousing by coupling it with 
increased intensity of commercial re- 
building. Their influence on govern- 
ment policy is in practice far greater 
than that of the persons to be re- 
housed—who don’t understand what 
is happening anyway. 

Planners ought to see what is hap- 
pening. But do they? It is a tragic 
fact that some of them, architects 
especially but not exclusively, are 
professionally or aesthetically en- 
ticed by the spectacular possibilities 
of high, dense, and complex building. 
Many others, longing to get on with 
some job or other, take the line of 
least political and business resistance. 

The result is what we see today, 
extravagantly in the USA, timidly 
and inconsistently in Britain: nation- 
ally subsidized but erratic bursts of 
“urban renewal” on patterns that 
increase or at best sustain an un- 
healthy degree of city concentration. 

Everyone agrees that our cities are 
out of date. ‘Renewal’ is needed, 
and needed urgently, in this com- 
petitive age of advancing production 
and rising standards of living. 

But most urgently of all we need 
a determined renewal of the com- 
monsense and humane movement 
for city limitation and reduction of 
overcrowding, and the planned dis- 
persal of excess populations and 
employment to more pleasing and 
efficient locations. The Diamond 
Jubilee of the TCPA could be an 


occasion for inspiring that renewal. 


THIS ISSUE 


The Editor regrets that the dispute in the printing industry has delayed 
delivery of TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING. This issue is a combined July 


August number. 


Normal publication will be resumed as soon as possible. In the meantime 
all regular readers are receiving the Town and Country Planning Associa- 
tion’s Weekly Information Bulletin as a news service. 
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IN THE NEW TOWN 


RAWLEY New Town, where I 
(Crave lived for two years, is now 
nearing completion. The popu- 
lation in March 1959 was 49,500 
which is only 500 short of the origin- 
ally planned size of the new town. 
It was estimated that it would take 
fifteen years to develop the town, 
which had a population of 9,500 in 
1947, to accommodate 50,000 people 
but in fact this will have taken less 
than thirteen years. At the present 
time eight of the nine neighbour- 
hoods are completed and the ninth 
will be finished in the summer of 
1960 and already has 1,000 of its 
eventual population of 4,500. The 
development of the industrial estate 
has kept pace with the growth of the 
residential areas, and the town cen- 
tre, largely built during the past two 
years, has most of the shops, offices, 
banks, and Crown buildings planned 
for the area. At this time it is par- 
ticularly useful to consider the pat- 
tern of community and social life 
that is growing up in the town. 
Community life in Crawley is 
deeply affected by the town planning 
theory behind the development plan. 
Crawley, as with other new towns, 
has been planned on a neighbour- 
hood basis. There are two concentric 
rings of neighbourhoods grouped 
around the town centre. Each neigh- 
bourhood is separated from the next 
by a main road and often by an open 
space such as a school campus. The 
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NEIGHBOURHOOD PLANNING 


The author of this article, a sociologist resident of Crawley New 
Town, considers that the social independence of neighbourhoods 
enriches community life considerably on one level, but also impover- 
ishes it on another. She urges that steps must be taken to make the 
town centre flourish as a social as well as commercial focus. 


by GILLIAN PITT 

neighbourhoods are self-sufficient for 
all day to day needs, having their 
own shops, primary school, medical 
services (doctor, dentist, and welfare 
clinics), church, public house, and 
community centre. The building 
programme has been staged so that 
the town has grown neighbourhood 
by neighbourhood, each being large- 
ly completed before the next was 
begun. 

Thus the emphasis for ali com- 
munity life is centred on the neigh- 
bourhood. Here a strong community 
sense of great value to the inhabi- 
tants has been successfully built up 
and the work of the churches, 
voluntary organizations, and the 
Community Association is particu- 
larly notable. The population of the 
neighbourhoods ranges from 4,500 
to 8,000 and therefore it is a small 
town or village life that develops 
with its frequent casual contacts, 
such as while shopping or meeting 
children from school, which rein- 
force the neighbourhood orientation 
of the social life. Indeed, until 
eighteen months ago, when the town 
centre began to take shape, the pic- 
ture of the new town was of a group 
of communities rather than one 
town. The siting of the town has not 
facilitated cohesion. ‘The main Lon- 
don to Brighton railway, raised on a 
forty-foot embankment, runs through 
the town cutting off one neighbour- 
hood to the east. Three of the neigh- 
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bourhoods on the other side of the 
town lie to the west of the Crawley 
by-pass, the main London-Brighton 
dual carriageway road, and are 
therefore separated to a certain 
extent from the rest of the town. 


The Town Centre 


During the last eighteen months 
the town centre has become estab- 
lished. There is a very fine shopping 
centre surrounding Queens Square, 
though the planners might well have 
been a little more venturesome here 
and followed the example of Steven- 
age, making the shopping centre a 
pedestrian precinct. There are sever- 
al new banks, offices, an impressive 
college of further education and 
Crown buildings. From a commercial 
point of view the town centre is now 
established but it has not yet become 
a social centre. This is largely due 
to the fact that the construction of 
public and recreational buildings is 
lagging far behind that of shops and 
offices, no doubt because of economic 
restrictions and the less tangible 


Gardening at Crawley New Town. 
John Bull 


\ 
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returns of such ventures. It seems 
that it will be some time before 
there are adequate facilities, such as 
a large public hall, for meetings or 
entertainment in the centre of the 
town. 


Social Life of Small Communities 


mss } 
When new towns were originally 


envisaged a population size of fifty 
to sixty thousand was considered 
optimum for a modern town, being 
a suitable size to support the services 
and facilities a town requires and 
adequate to be economically and 
socially self-sufficient. The industrial 
estate and the town centre provide 
excellent economic foci for the town 
but neighbourhoods tend to be 
socially self-centred. 

While the social independence of 
the neighbourhoods enriches com- 
munity life considerably on one 
level it impoverishes it on another, 
We have the social life of small 
communities rather than that of a 
town of 50,000 people. The youth 
organizations, which by their very 
nature must be local, flourish because 
of the high proportion of young 
people in the town and because of 
the broad appeal of such organiza- 
tions. There is no shortage of adult 
organizations, indeed there are over 
three hundred in the town, but this 
large number in itself is not necessar- 
ily a good sign. 

On closer examination it is found 
that many of the organizations have 
a small membership and are strugg- 
ling for existence. It is also found 
that many of these groups draw the 
majority of their members from 4 
single neighbourhood, and it is in 
this neighbourhood that the meet- 
ings are held. The specialist organ- 
izations draw on a small minority o 
a population for membership and 
whereas in a town of fifty to sixty 
thousand this minority of interested 
people is enough to maintain a club, 
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in a community of five to eight 
thousand there are not enough to 
keep the specialist group in exis- 
tence. In Crawley a club will be 
started by a group of enthusiasts in 
the belief that there will be enough 
interested people to maintain it, 
but they will be disappointed after 
a few months to find that people are 
unwilling to travel to another neigh- 
bourhood for a meeting. In many 
instances “‘unwilling’’ becomes “‘un- 
able’, unless you have your own 
means of transport, or enjoy long 
evening walks, as public transport 
facilities do not encourage travel 
between neighbourhoods. Bus ser- 
vices are provided to take people to 
and from the town centre, or the 
industrial estate at certain times, 
but there is no circular route round 
the town. 


The Problem of Leadership 


The planning of the town is not 
by any means the only reason why 
organizations flounder. The preva- 
lence of television and the peculiar 
age structure of the population are 
particularly important in this res- 
pect. The predominance of young 
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families means that a high propor- 
tion of residents are tied to their 
homes in the evenings. But the 
television set, as well as the baby, 
keep people at their own fireside. 
The lack of the middle age groups 
results in a problem of leadership 
for the voluntary organizations. In 
sO many communities it is the middle 
aged single woman, or the married 
woman whose children are growing 
up, who give so much time and 
energy in this way. In addition, the 
majority of the people who live in 
Crawley have come from long 
established close-knit communities 
without a tradition of organized 
leisure activities or of travelling to 
find their leisure pursuits. If, how- 
ever it is the wish of the authorities 
that the town centre should flourish 
as a social as well as commercial 
focus then steps must be taken to see 
that facilities to encourage this are 
provided as soon as possible. Unless 
this is done there is a danger that 
the situation described will not only 
be a passing phase, but that there 
will be a permanent emphasis on 
neighbourhood community life at 
the expense of the town as a whole. 


. 





Lombardy Poplar 


The bicentenary of the introduction of the Lombardy poplar surely merits a 
passing note—if rather belated. No tree is architecturally more notable both 
for its distinctive form and consequent utility as a vertical feature in the land- 
scape and for its utility (especially within our own times) as a screen, whether 
to hide industrial development or to form a windbreak to tennis lawns and 
sports fields. England’s first Lombardy poplar is believed to have been intro- 
duced in the year 1758 by the British Ambassador, Lord Rochford, from 
Turin. He planted it in the park at St Osyth Priory, Essex. The surviving 
remains of the original tree might perhaps now be described as a relic but one 
segment of the stumped shell still lives, and from it rises a healthy “shoot”’ to a 
height of over 25 ft. Immediately beside it stands another stem, either a root- 
sucker or a tree planted within the last forty years. Something like 999 out of 
every 1,000 Lombardy poplars, or an even greater proportion, are male trees, 
but females do exist. The top heights achieved by Lombardy poplars in ideal 
conditions are about 120 feet but most seemingly tall specimens are less than 
they look: trees over 100 feet are not common. J-D.U.w. 
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PLANNING COMMENTARY 











Year of Jubilees 

The digit 9 seems to have had a 
fascination for the mysterious powers 
who preside over the planning move- 
ment. It was in 1899 that Howard 
founded the Garden City Associa- 
tion, now the Town and Country 
Planning Association, whose Dia- 
mond Jubilee is to be celebrated in 
October by various events including 
the New Towns Exhibition at the 
Royal Academy (3-17 October), 
and a dinner at the Mansion House, 
London (Friday, 23 October). 

In 1909 Britain’s first Town Plan- 
ning Act was introduced by the late 
Rt. Hon. John Burns, m.p. The 
Association entertained Mr Burns 
at a commemoration dinner 21 
years after the Act came into force, 
when he made his first public speech 
since his resignation from the Cabin- 
et in 1914. It is interesting as show- 
ing the hopes that town planning in 
its very early days aroused, that 
John Burns’s eloquent coming-of-age 
speech ended with the words: 

“Don’t advocate barrack dwell- 
ings for the poor! Have nothing to 
do with sky-scrapers!”’ 

It was in 1909 also that the Smoke 
Abatement Society (now the Clean 
Air Society) was founded. We con- 
gratulate that Society on its Golden 
Jubilee, and its notable recent 
successes. 

In 1919 another important Hous- 
ing and Town Planning Act (the 
Addison Act) was passed, making 
planning schemes compulsory for all 
authorities of 20,0000 or more. 

In that year also Howard initiated 
the Welwyn Garden City project by 
his adventurous purchase (with not 


quite enough money to pay the 10 


per cent deposit) of a large area of 


land at the Panshanger auction sale. 
Next year (1960) brings the 4oth 
anniversary of the actual foundation 
of Welwyn Garden City, now an 
industrial town of 32,000. 


The Arts in the New Towns 

At Welwyn Garden City, which 
has always had an active society of 
amateur and professional artists, an 
important new venture, the Digswell 
House Residential Centre for Artists 
and Craftsmen, was inaugurated on 
19 May 1959 by the Countess 
Mountbatten of Burma, G.B.E. Digs- 
well House, a Regency mansion 
standing in a charming park on the 
northern boundary of Welwyn Gar- 
den City, has been used successively 
as a private residence, a conference 
house, a school dormitory, and a 
hostel for an industrial firm. With 
generous contributions from the Sir 
Ernest Cassel Trust, the Noel- 
Buxton Trust, the Eimgrant Trust, 
and other bodies, it has now been 
transformed into a series of studios, 
workshops, and residential quarters 
for sculptors, painters, stained glass 
artists, etchers, letterers, weavers, 
and potters; and about 14 of these, 
selected as men of achievement and 
promise in these arts, are established 
and doing serious work. 

The scheme owes much to the 
initiative and guidance of Mr Henry 
Morris, CBE, who advises. the 
Ministry of Housing on cultural 


matters in new towns. It is thougt of 


as a model that could be followed 
with advantage by many other small 
provincial towns. 
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The death of Dr Norman Mac- 
fadyen, MB, MRCS, LRCP, DPH, at the 
age of 82, robs the planning move- 
ment of a faithful supporter and a 
much-loved personality. Born in 
1877 at Manchester, he qualified at 
St Bartholomew’s Hospital, and his 
hospital experiences in London con- 
vinced him of the disastrous effects 
of bad environmental conditions on 
health and happiness. Thus he was 
among the earliest enthusiasts for 
Howard’s Garden City project, to 
which in fact he dedicated his whole 
adult life. He settled in Letchworth 
in 1905 as a medical practitioner, 
and was married in the same year, 
and for 54 years took a very active 
part in the town’s public and social 
affairs, with the devoted support of 
his wife, whose death two years ago 
he felt very deeply. There are no 
children. 

The TCPA was represented at the 
cremation at Cambridge by Sir 
Frederic Osborn, and at the memor- 
ial service at Letchworth on 16 June 
by Mr F. W. Dalley. 

In his own words, Norman Mac- 
fadyen “‘lived a happy life trying to 
make Letchworth the pattern of 
community life—or at any rate one 
variety of the new communities 
needed in this industrial country”’. 
In his consistent pursuit of that 
ideal, he occupied many important 
positions in the town; as a founder 
in 1905 and chairman for a time of 
the Residents’ Council; as a member 
of the Parish Council from 1908 to 
1919 (chairman 1914-16); as Medi- 
cal Officer of the UDC from 1919 
to 1923, and then an elected member 
from 1923 to 1942 (chairman 1924— 
27); and as a director of First 
Garden City Ltd from 1927 to 1957. 
Also he was Medical Officer of 
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DR. NORMAN MACFADYEN 


Health for a large part of North 
Herts from 1915 for many years, as 
well as School Medical Officer for 
Letchworth. He was active in local 
politics as a Liberal. 

He gave long and loyal service to 
the Town and Country Planning 
Association, being on the Executive 
Committee from 1918 to 1946, and 
chairman from 1932 to 1946, thus 
covering two of the most dynamic 
periods in its history. In recognition 
of his lifelong work for Letchworth 
and the national movement he was 
awarded the Howard Memorial 
Medal in 1945. 

Being a member of what he re- 
garded as “the greatest profession 
in the world”, Norman Macfadyen 
approached planning from the medi- 
cal point of view, but he was as much 
interested in the psychological and 
social welfare of ordinary men and 
women as in their physical health. 
He was a man of outstanding good- 
will, completely unselfish, and a 
most generous and loyal colleague 
in all the groups with which he was 
associated. He will be remembered 
with respect and affection. 
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CLERICAL STAFFS 


THE WORKING CONDITIONS OF 
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The author, the chief public health inspector in Liverpool, describes 
the unsatisfactory working environment in many commercial build- 
ings in our big cities. He maintains that the clerical worker has a 
right to expect healthy and safe working conditions and new legis- 
lation is essential to enforce these requirements. 


living conditions is probably of 

greater interest and concern to 
the community today than at any 
time during the past. Education has 
infused a desire to acquire better 
standards in this respect and plan- 
ners, trade unions, government, and 
employers alike have had to accept 
the fact that the health, welfare, and 
safety of the individual is of para- 
mount importance and transcends 
all aesthetic considerations in rela- 
tion to town planning, building, 
industry, and recreation. 

The fact that the country has 
become sensitive to the need for 
conditions which provide an en- 
vironment in which the community 
can work and live in reasonable 
comfort and in hygienic surround- 
ings has been reflected in the modern 
layout and design of estates and 
individual buildings, and also by 
legislation promulgated by successive 
governments. 

There is, however, a serious legis- 
lative omission and a curious lack of 
governmental concern for a large 
body of workers who are employed 
outside the field of industry, and 
while enlightened architects and 
others responsible for new projects 
invariably have regard to the wel- 
fare and comfort of the individuals 
who will be earning their livelihood 
in new buildings, the law gives little 
guidance in this respect and many 
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by w. H. WATTLEWORTH 


existing commercial and non-indus- 
trial buildings are nothing more or 
less than working slums which local 
authorities are powerless to rectify. 
This important and overlooked 
group of employed includes about 
5 million persons in various types 
of offices, in addition to substantial 
numbers employed in warehouses, 
coal depots, on railway transport 
and communications, dry cleaning, 
laundry, and boot repairing servic- 
ing depots. The only reason ad- 
vanced for not tackling this state of 
affairs by appropriate legislation is 
based on economic conditions. 


The Gowers Committee 


The findings of the Gowers Com- 
mittee, which considered this matter 
some years ago, were submitted at a 
time when a wide programme of re- 
building and reconstruction was in 
progress following the ravages of 
war, and building materials, equip- 
ment, and labour were in short 
supply. In these circumstances the 
Government did not consider it 
practicable to implement the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations, but since 
those days stocks of material and 
equipment meet the demand and 


unemployment in the building in- 


dustry has steadily increased. 
There are offices where profession- 
al people carry on their businesses 
under conditions which in their own 
homes they would consider appall- 
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ing, and people who work in dingy, 


| overcrowded workrooms where light 
| and ventilation are inadequate. 


Non-Industrial Employment Legisla- 
tion 

Although much publicity has been 
given in the past to the plight of 
manual workers, the conditions of 
those in non-industrial employment 
was unrecognized except by a few 
writers, such as Charles Dickens, who 
gave many graphic descriptions of 
depressing conditions in many city 
offices. 

It was not until 1911, however, 
that any effort was made to improve 
the lot of clerical employees, when 
the Railway Clerks’ Association pro- 
moted an unsuccessful bill for the 
purpose of effecting improvements in 
railway office accommodation. An- 
other bill in 1912 which dealt in the 
main with underground offices and 
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was backed by trade unions, met the 
same fate. 


First Office Bill 


The first office bill of a general 
character was presented in July 
1925, and was re-introduced in an 
amended form on several occasions 
up to the outbreak of the war, but 
progress was negligible. In 1936 a 
determined effort was made with a 
bill which was rejected by 169 votes 
to 114, after a long debate on the 
second reading. The Government 
was so impressed by the trend of the 
debate that the Public Health Act, 
1936, was amended as a compromise. 


The powers of the Act however 
can only be invoked to deal with 
extreme cases involving positive dan- 
gers to health and to ensure that 
working conditions are not suchas to 
be insanitary. 


Many clerical workers put up with office conditions which in their own homes they would 
consider appalling. 
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Incidence of Illness Among Clerical 
Workers 

It will not be denied that bad 
environmental conditions tend to 
undermine the health and efficiency 
of the worker, no matter what his 
job may be, and there is evidence to 
show that although clerical workers 
may not be subjected to many indus- 
trial risks, they are not immune from 
certain physical and mental illnesses. 
The Registrar General’s Report, Eng- 
land and Wales, 1951, revealed that 
the incidence of respiratory tubercu- 
losis among clerks was 38°% higher 
than the average for the country. 
Furthermore, the incidence of anae- 
mia was twice as heavy among 
clerical workers as it was among 
agricultural workers. The average 
mortality rate from rheumatic heart 


diseases, coronary heart disease, 
pneumonia, ulcers, diseases of the 
liver, and nephritis was higher 


among clerical workers than the 
average for the country. 

The incidence of sickness is equally 
bad. The number of spells of in- 
capacity due to sickness among 
males employed in agriculture is 
said to be g per 10,000: for all work- 
ers it is 33 per 10,000; and for clerical 
workers it is 47 per 10,000. These 
figures have not been disputed and 
officials who have had experience of 
the poor standard of environmental 
conditions in some offices and other 
workplaces would have little doubt 
as to their being true. 


Office Hygiene 


Surveys of offices made in 1955-58 
have reflected the need of mandatory 
powers to deal with environmental 
circumstances in commercial build- 
ings and many structural and inter- 
nal deficiencies were observed. For 
example, during a recent survey in 
Liverpool involving 269 firms, only 
176 offices possessed washing facili- 
ties and of these 109 had no hot 
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water; 93 firms shared communal 
washhand basins and only 50% pro- 
vided soap and towels. Many offices 
were found to be without a laid-on 
drinking water supply and in some 
cases this was obtained from hose 
pipes outside the buildings. 


Inadequate Lighting 

The very character of clerical work 
makes good lighting imperative and 
yet natural lighting was inadequate 
in numerous cases. Staff were seen 
working in rooms without windows, 
and 20%, of the rooms examined 
received no direct light from the sky. 
Artificial lighting was needed in at 
least 27°, during the day, even in 
August and September, and clerks 
were unable to obtain relief as they 
were unable to see the sky from the 
desk height. 

Natural light is frequently poor in 
offices which have been erected by 
reconstruction of existing buildings, 
or by partitioning large rooms. In 
these cases it is not normally possible 
to alter the arrangement of the win- 
dows and palliative measures must 
be adopted, such as light-coloured 
decorations, well-planned lighting 
schemes, etc. Careful observation 
and experience indicated that the 
illumination on _ typewriters and 
ledgers should be at least 20 lumens 
per square foot. Regard must be 
paid to lighting points and positions 
and the angle of reflected light from 
the register or typewriter must be 
comfortable for the operator. 

There are many firms who favour 
dark and sombre colours which they 
claim gives an air of dignity and 
respectability, but this type of decor- 
ation often camouflages dust and 
dirt. Contemporary colours in pastel 
shades are an advantage, and, apart 
from the reflective illumination ad- 
vantage, light-coloured walls are a 
help in assessing and maintaining 
clean hygienic conditions. It is in- 
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deed strange that compulsory powers 
do not exist to enforce light in offices 
where it is so important if efficiency 
is to be maintained. 

Overcrowding and congestion in 
many small offices is not so much due 
to the number of people working in 
the room but rather to the floor space 
taken up by equipment, such as 
safes, filing cabinets, nests of draw- 
ers, etc. In some cases parts of rooms 
were partitioned or screened off and 
used for such purposes as tea-making, 
washing facilities, telephones, or 
enquiry cubicles. There is little 
doubt that a good case can be made 
for prescribing a minimum standard 
of floor space rather than cubic space 
as in the Factories Act, which is 400 
cubic feet per person employed in a 
room, and experience shows that 50 
square feet is a fair minimum stan- 
dard for each occupant. 


Underground Rooms 


It is significant that none of the 
basements of commercial buildings 
built in Liverpool during the past 
five years are used as offices or work- 
rooms, except in one or two cases 
where a refreshment room has been 
established and effective air con- 
ditioning has been installed. 

There is little doubt that archi- 
tects do not favour underground 
rooms for clerical work as the de- 
mand for such rooms as workrooms 
is negligible and the letting value 
does not outweigh the use of base- 
ments for other purposes, such as 
storage, central heating apparatus 
and electricity transformer plant. 
Basements in older premises are 
generally cold, damp, dusty, badly 
ventilated, and depressing, and na- 
tural lighting is invariably poor or 
non-existent. Work in such con- 
ditions is neither pleasant nor healthy 
and as a rule firms only occupy this 
type of room for economic reasons, 
or because additional accommoda- 
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tion is required to cope with the 
exigencies of the business. Public 
health officials would have no hesi- 
tation in declaring that under- 
ground rooms should not be per- 
mitted to be used for regular work 
of a sedentary nature unless they 
were exceptionally commodious and 
provided with a really effective air- 
conditioning system. 


Facilities for Meals, Tea-making and 
Outdoor Clothing 


Since the war tea breaks have be- 


come an established practice in 
most commercial and _ industrial 
concerns. 


The facilities required for this 
purpose need not be extravagant 
but it gives a health inspector a sense 
of horror when he sees tea cups being 
cleansed in the washhand basin in 
the sanitary convenience, not to 
mention a bottle of milk on the win- 
dow sill of the same compartment, 
an experience that has been recorded 
on more than one occasion. 

In 189 offices (70°) the staff ate 
their midday meal at their desks. 
Several employees declared they 
did not mind doing this but many 
expressed a desire for a room where 
they could have tea and sandwiches. 
Facilities for taking meals away 
from the working point is desirable 
but may be difficult to arrange in 
small concerns, but where twenty or 
more persons are employed this 
should be compulsory. 

During the period of one survey, 
which was done in the summer, rain 
persisted for some days and wet 
mackintoshes and other clothing 
were often observed hanging in the 
offices as there was no alternative 
accommodation. It is obvious that 
in the winter conditions will be 
aggravated and for this reason alone, 
some provisions should be made to 
enforce suitable accommodation for 
outdoor clothing apart from the 
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London County Council 


A decentralized commercial office: Head Office of Colt Ventilation Ltd at Surbiton, Surrey. 
Staff in the garden after lunch in the restaurant. 


rooms in which people undertake 
their clerical duties. 


Ventilation and Heating 


Notwithstanding the character of 
clerical work no legislative power 
exists to demand reasonable heating 
in offices. In the event of a tempera- 
ture standard being adopted, it is 
probable that 65° Fah. will be accept- 
able in rooms where sedentary work- 
ers are employed. It is now generally 
accepted that heating and ventila- 
tion are so inter-related that separate 
standards are not necessarily desir- 
able if a comfortable working en- 
vironment is to be maintained, but 
owing to the lack of precise instru- 
ments capable of recording a tho- 
roughly reliable factor which can be 
interpreted immediately, the prob- 
lem of determining environmental 
conditions is best ascertained by 
experience. 


Conclusion 


The clerical worker has a right to 
expect healthy and safe working 


conditions and legislation must be 
formed to enforce these require- 
ments. There are now modern 
methods and mechanical equipment 
which can remove the drudgery 
experienced in office routine. There 
is no need for office workers to .be 
regarded as the kind of staff who will 
work in rooms not fit for any other 
purposes. The days when a small 
portion of a workroom was com- 
pletely partitioned off for the use of 
clerical workers are past. 

Automation and stream-lined lab- 
our saving devices are making liv- 
ing easier and more comfortable. 
Advances in medicine, environment- 
al hygience and the provision of a 
national health service, have had the 
effect of extending the expectation 
of life. It is reprehensible that this 
progress and betterment should be 
retarded and prejudiced by permit- 
ting individuals to earn their living 
in conditions which cannot be coun- 
tenanced by public health officers 
and are resented by employees in 
offices. 
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SEMI-DETACHED VIEWS 











Access to the Shore 


The Whitsun rush to the coast 
brought its usual problems and ora- 
cular pronouncements. The casual- 
ties were heavy, and some motorists 
never reached the sea. The county 
planning officer for West Sussex re- 
ceived a great deal of publicity for a re- 
mark which was interpreted (wrong- 
ly) as meaning that in future holiday- 
makers’ access to the countryside 
would have to be rationed. A repre- 
sentative of a motoring organization 
was quoted as saying that if only 
motorists would learn to read maps 
there would not be much of a prob- 
lem. 

The fact is that there is a close con- 
nection between our national housing 
and industrial problems, and this holi- 
day crush. Everybody wants to live 
in London, or Birmingham, or Man- 
chester, and then at the identical mo- 
ment decides that he wants to have 
a day out at Southend, at Weston- 
super-Mare, or at Blackpool. Mean- 
while, the greater part of our wonder- 
ful coastline lies deserted. Laziness, 
combined with the pressure of vested 
interests, keeps the herd near the 
piers and kiosks. During the holiday, 
my family cruised in solitary state 
through some of the most magnificent 
scenery in Britain, not twenty miles 
from the scene of queues and frustra- 
tion, and basked in sun and water on 
uncrowded beaches. 

If and when we ever get round, as 
a nation, to the point where we pro- 
vide homes and workplaces for people 
in areas where life is worth living, we 
shall also put them within reach of 
holidays without tears. 

Leaving the sands to those who 


have a liking for them, I spent some 
days walking in some wooded areas 
of the south west. One contrast that 
becomes more striking every year: 
between the well-managed state 
forests, and the ever more neglect- 
ed small private woodlands. As the 
Forestry Commission catches up on 
the years of enforced neglect, more 
and more hillsides show magnificent 
growths of timber. Infant coppices 
have become woods, and accessible 
to the walker. But where the private 
landowner is in charge, it is only too 
common to see a patch of an acre or 
even ten acres of trees, with not a 
single trunk standing as it should. 
There is a thick tangle of under- 
growth, seedlings have been allowed 
to sprout without thinning, older 
trees are covered with parasites. This 
year the ground has a great deal of 
moisture in it, and in the warm May 
weather the jungle grows unchecked. 
Here ‘and there a pretty carpet of 
bluebells and wild garlic, but for the 
most part sheer misery. Of course the 
landowner to whom I spoke said it 
didn’t pay him to clear the woodland: 
what capital he had went-into the 
dairy business, which showed a cash 
return in a year or two. There was the 
usual moan about taxation and death 
duties. All very true. But is not the 
answer that we must consider taking 
over much more forest for the state? 
It will not only provide more home- 
grown timber, but also add to the 
amenities of the countryside, if the 
“dedication” procedure is used more 
widely. 


Hear, Hear, or : You Said It 
Architects can be infuriating. But 
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they are also capable of reaching 
great heights of common sense, and 
the recent symposium organized by 
the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects seems to have provided an occa- 
sion. Professor R. H. Matthew fairly 
placed the responsibility for the re- 
treat from planning on the Govern- 
ment, and showed how the southward 
drift continued, aided and abetted by 
government departments. As Profes- 
sor Sykes has shown in an article in 
the May issue of the Journal of the 
Town Planning Institute, the drift is, if 
anything, accelerating, and nobody 
seems to care. 

But the highlight of the meeting 
was undoubtedly Sir Hugh Casson’s 
summing up of the motives of the 
would-be city improvers, or urbanists : 
the city fathers do it for prestige, the 
city engineers to make cars travel 
faster, and architects because they 
like to erect personal monuments for 
themselves, or because they wish to 
tell people what is good for them. Sir 
Hugh has the evidence of his Ameri- 
can tours, as well as much personal 
experience in this country, to serve as 
a foundation for this charge. But how 
well do we, the simple consumers in 
the large cities, know the truth of all 
this! On the other hand, what are we 
to make of Sir Hugh Casson’s caution 
against arguments based on “‘the na- 
tional interest”, or “‘the interests of 
the town”’ ? Surely these terms mean: 
the interests of the whole community, 
the lives of the people in the country, 
as opposed to the vanity of a city 
councillor or surveyor who wants to 
preside over the thickest concrete 
jungle this side of the Atlantic, to the 
selfishness of an architect who would 
neglect people’s preferences, let alone 
questions of cost, in his insane desire 
to provide a point-block to out-point 
all other point-blocks ? 

If Mr Percy Johnson-Marshall, at 
the same meeting, advocated ‘“‘sell- 
ing” planning to the public, this can 
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surely be done only by showing be- 
yond cavil that the exercise is, pre- 
cisely, in the widest interests of those 
who are affected by it, that is, by a 
process of education. This does not 
consist of talking the planned into be- 
lieving that black is white, but in get- 
ting everyone to realize where we are 
now heading without a plan. At pre- 
sent, all urban renewal schemes are 
based on a secret, or overt, plan to in- 
crease the total commercial, indus- 
trial, or residential capacity of the 
conurbation. A change would mean 
a new humility on the part of those 
who plan, and a willingness on the 
part of the public to provide the means 
to obtain something at once better 
and more to their liking. 


An Estate by any other Name... 

The city of Frankfurt-am-Main, in 
Western Germany, has a long history 
of noble civic endeavour, and a tradi- 
tion of progressive housing initiated 
by a great architect planner, Ernst 
May, who now, in old age and after 
long exile, once again advises the 
town on its problems. And problems 
it has, familiar to all of us: the victory 
of the motor-car, rising standards of 
living leading to pressing demands 
for houses with garages to replace the 
traditional block of flats, not to speak 
of the war’s legacy of damage, over- 
crowding, and refugees. Frankfurt is 
rapidly approaching the ? million 
mark, It has priceless assets in the 
shape of a beautiful municipally own- 
ed forest which encircles it on the 
south side, and a pleasant agricultural 
belt, still within the city liraits, sepa- 
rating the town from the foothills of 
the Taunus mountains. 

Now how do the city fathers pro- 
pose to solve their problem? By 
building a dormitory suburb on the 
farm land between four existing vil- 
lages and May’s own famous “‘Roe- 
merstadt”’, straddling a planned by- 
pass motor-way and connected to the 
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city by an American-type fast access 
road. To weld existing inhabitants, 
rural and suburban, into a commun- 
ity with the 40,000 proposed new- 
comers, all sorts of sociologically in- 


spired artifices are planned. Some of 
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headed sprawl. The basis of the settle- 
ment is not common life and work, 
but a motor-way and the attractions 
of the big city at a distance, which 
also provides work. In other words, it 
is going to be yet another dormitory 





them, as the Frankfurter Allgemeine 
<eitung remarks, savour of the devices 
for compulsory social integration 
favoured by Hitler’s Third Reich. 
Yet such artifices are probably 
necessary, given the whole wrong- 


estate, and whether one romantically 
calls it “‘Nida”’ (after the ancient Ro- 
man settlement on the site), or No. 5 
Satellite, it will, at best, be an agglo- 
meration of shelters for motor-cars 
and TV sets. 


Major Oak 


Some of our pleasantest roads intersect Sherwood Forest in Nottingham- 
shire, with wonderful walks through forest glades and open commons. 
Edwinstowe is an ideal spot in which to linger and here, ’tis said, Robin Hood 
married his Maid Marrian. The tradition of this gallant figure lingers on 
among the silver birches and giant oaks, and one should not pass this way 
without entering the forest and following the well-worn track to see the Major 
Oak. One enters the trees at the common at Edwinstowe, a spot beloved of 
picnickers. The Major, or Queen’s Oak as it is sometimes called, lost its top last 
century, and its lower branches are held up by iron bands which weigh a ton. 
To prevent rot the branches are covered with lead sheets, and with a spread of 
260 feet it is not surprising that they need supporting. The trunk is 30 feet 
round, and as may be expected is hollow and may be entered by means of a 
narrow cleft.—FRANK RopGcERs. 
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Legal Notes 




















a 


In the granting of planning per- 
mission there are two practical steps 
—the resolution of the local plan- 
ning authority or its duly authorized 
committee, and the notification to 
the applicant. At which stage is per- 
mission effectively granted ? 

In a recent case the appropriate 
sub-committee, acting within its au- 
thorization, resolved that planning 
permission should be granted for a 
certain development. About a month 
later, the sub-committee had second 
thoughts—apparently as a result of a 
petition from local residents—and de- 
cided to rescind the resolution. The 
local planning authority apparently 
did not notify either decision to the 
applicant within the prescribed per- 
iod, and the applicant appealed to the 
Minister. 

The Minister considered that the 
earlier decision of the sub-committee 
constituted an effective grant of per- 
mission, even though the applicant 
had not been notified; therefore, the 
authority could not rescind it in the 
way they had attempted. It followed 
that there was no appeal for the 
Minister to entertain, but he added 
that if he had had jurisdiction he 
would have allowed the appeal on its 
merits. 





Basement Rooms 


The Housing (Underground 
Rooms) Act, 1959, is designed to 
clarify the powers of local authorities 
with regard to certain basement 
rooms. Before 1954 the position was 
clear enough. By section 12 of the 
Housing Act, 1936, basement rooms 
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which did not comply with certain 
standards—mostly of measurement—. 
were in effect deemed unfit for human 
habitation. In other words, local au- 
thorities were given an automatic 
standard and it was unnecessary to 
apply the general standard of unfit- 
ness as contained in section 188. 

In 1954, however, a new general 
definition of unfitness was introduced 
and this created some doubt as to the 
effect of section 12. In Critchell v. Lam- 
beth B.C. (1957) the Court of Appeal 
somewhat hesitantly held that section 
12 was now to be read subject to the 
new general definition. When the 
Housing Acts were consolidated later 
in 1957, the rules for basement rooms 
(now section 18 of the 1957 Act) were 
made expressly subject to the new de- 
finition of unfitness (now section 4 of 
the 1957 Act). 

All this made it very difficult to 
apply the rules as to basements. The 
new Act—which began its Parliamen- 
tary career as a private member’s Bill 
—amends the 1957 Act so as to pro- 
vide in effect that these rules should 
constitute an automatic test. This re- 
stores the pre-1954 position. 


CLB Wound Up 


The Central Land Board, original- 
ly set up to administer the financial 
provisions of the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1954, has now been 
wound up and its remaining func- 
tions transferred to the Minister of 
Housing and Local Government. This 
means that applications for certifi- 
cates as to the amount of unexpended 
development value attaching to any 
piece of land should now be made to 
the Minister. 

A. E. TELLING 
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SCOTTISH 


NEWS 





The main principle of “‘overspill’’ 
being now accepted, thought is 
freer to roam in the wide field of 
method and process. 


Age-Groups and New Towns 
Age-groups, for instance, are a 
thought-provoking subject. Is it pos- 
sible that the time has now come, for 
the two senior Scottish new towns, 
when there ought to be a change in 
their policy for attracting popula- 
tion, a major readjustment to suit 
both themselves and Glasgow ? 
Hitherto, rightly, the aim of policy 
has been to establish the character of 
the new town as a genuine working 
town, not a suburb or place of retire- 
ment. The qualification for residence 
has been, broadly speaking, a job in 
the town. The population so attract- 
ed has been mainly of young people, 
as in all new towns. So there are 
armies of toddlers and babies. What 
is to happen ten or fifteen years from 
now, when these children are grow- 
ing up and demanding first a job and 
then a house, while their fathers 
have still before them some twenty 
years more of working life? In an 
ordinary town, the grandfathers 
would be passing out of industry as 
the grandchildren come in; but at 
present the new towns are exception- 
ally rich in children and exception- 
ally poor in grandparents. Might it 
not be wise to take account of the 
fact, and make two adjustments in 
policy now?—First, to slow down 
industrial development except of a 
kind suitable to adolescents, leaving 
site-space for industrial development 
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ten or fifteen years hence; second, to 
make strong efforts to attract now 
and for a few years to come a really 
substantial number of retired per- 
sons, preferably with young relatives 
in the town. 

These retired persons would not 
be commuters, travelling daily, con- 
travening the principle of new towns. 
The old are not perhaps as easily 
willing to migrate as the young, but 
they are more foot-loose than the 
middle-aged, who have adolescent 
families and a complication of ties. 
The old might well be glad to follow 
their young people instead of staying 
in central Glasgow waiting for the 
bulldozers to come to clear them out. 
Glasgow would be delighted by an 
easing of her problem. East Kilbride 
and Glenrothes would gain a more 
natural population balance, and 
would have far less trouble coming 
to them some ten or fifteen years 
hence. Unless some such effort to- 
wards balance is made now in pre- 
paration, there will then be disas- 
trous pressure on the new towns to 
spoil their proportion, build over 
their green belts, and congest their 
streets. 


Age-Groups in Town Development 


The appeal for the retired cannot 
be so strongly pressed on the older 
towns taking overspill because they 
have a normal proportion of old 
people already, often too high a pro- 
portion. What must be hoped is that 
all the receiving authorities will 
accept a reasonable mixture of ages, 
“reasonable” being understood in 
relation to their circumstances. Dur- 
ing the next ten years the new towns 
have a special opportunity to help 
both themselves and Glasgow out of 
a difficulty. 

Again, thought may dwell on 
nationality in building. How often, 
at an illustrated talk on modern 
building, must the viewer sigh over 
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the terrible sameness of the modern 
world! Rambling housing schemes 
without focus and angular spotty- 
surfaced masses of multi-storey flats 
appear to spring up in and around 
every modern city. Where is the rich 
variety that used to distinguish the 
traditions of east and west, of Medi- 
terranean and Scandinavian lands, 
of England and Scotland—so that 
the least expert could recognize at a 
glance “‘that’s a street or a village in 
Scotland” ? 

Is there anything worth preserv- 
ing and emphasising in the distinc- 
tive national tradition ? The question 
becomes ever more acute as the 
older towns prepare for Town De- 
velopment. 

It is useless to be archaistic, old- 
worldly. It is useless to picture a 
shadowy narrow lane slipping artis- 
tically into a sun-lit market place. 
Modern health regulations forbid 
such lanes and closes, modern occu- 
piers would not accept such houses. 
Yet the Scottish climate remains a 
constant factor and ought to have its 
distinctive influence on lay-out. For 
far the greater part of the year, in 
Scotland, the sun is the friend and 
the wind the enemy. Therefore the 
continuous compact building-line of 
modest height, the sense of enclosure 
so graciously shown in the old 
“Broad Streets’ and market-places 
are convenient as well as charming. 
The very loosely spaced housing- 
scheme where wind makes it a 
struggle to cross the street is not 
really appropriate to Scotland; and 
nothing could seem less appropriate 
than very high island buildings with 
long long shadows and _ furious 
draughts between. 

Some of these, apparently, must 
be built, and time will judge them; 
but the smaller towns particularly 
would do well to take account of the 
Scottish climate and keep firmly in 
mind the Scottish tradition (outside 
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of Edinburgh) of building of modest 


height in a fairly compact lay-out, 
mitigating the wind, welcoming the 
sun. 


Town Trees in Scotland 


For the same basic reason, a 
characteristic Scottish lay-out might 
differ from an English or a Swedish 
one in regard to town trees. It is no 
use to picture a multi-storey giant 
pile veiled and graced by giant 
conifers close by. Scottish tenants 
would clamour to have these near 
neighbours cropped or removed; 
Scottish local authorities would has- 
ten to do the deed, charging the 
trees with blocking the light and dis- 
turbing the drains. Small light- 
foliaged trees only are suitable for 
planting near buildings, and even 
they have a dangerous life. Avenues, 
again, have nothing like the value 
they have in sunnier climates; it is 
comparatively seldom that shade is 
a delight. Shelter, on the other hand, 
is precious. Planting in Scottish 
towns might therefore largely take 
the form of shelter-belts to break the 
wind and of groups of large trees here 
and there to give grace. Even a sin- 
gle tree among buildings may have 
a most telling effect, as may be seen 
in old Kirkwall and new East Kil- 
bride. A Scottish lay-out compared 
with one in South England might 


well be more sparing in the use of 


trees and yet obtain an effect as good 
as the English style, but different. 
Happily there is far more effort now 
than there used to be to preserve 
mature trees existing on the sites— 
a point specially important in Scot- 
land because of the 
growth. 

The Town Development proce- 
dure brings in many minds to deal 
with the question of lay-out. From 
the multitude of counsellors may 
there perhaps emerge a true Scottish 
modern style ? ELIZABETH MITCHELL 
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MINISTRY OF HOUSING AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT REPORT, 1958. 
HMSO, ros. 6d. 

This report is exceptionally inter- 
esting because the year under review 
has seen the acceleration of certain 
trends which undoubtedly existed 
earlier but stand out very much more 
clearly now. Its 224 pages are filled 
with a mass of valuabie factual data, 
not only statistics but also some im- 
portant case histories of planning ap- 
peals and the like. There is, as usual, 
a section on the new towns, but it is 
best to defer review of this until the 
detailed annual progress reports of 
the development corporations ap- 
pear. Similarly there are sections on 
local government organization and 
finance, including one on district 
audit, which will repay detailed study 
at another time. The main sections of 
interest to readers of this journal will 
be those on housing, planning, and 
the appendix containing the analysis 
of urban land use derived from the 
combined development plans of prac- 
tically all important urban areas in 
the country. 


Reduction in Housing Standards 
Local authority house-building is 
clearly on the way out. For the first 
time since the war, more houses were 
built by private enterprise than by 
councils. By the end of the year, only 


just over 100,000 houses were under 


construction for local authorities, 
which implies roughly halving their 
construction rate in five years. Of all 
the houses built, a higher proportion 
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than ever were of the one-bedroom 
type: 17-8 per cent compared with 7 
per cent in 1945-55. Less than halfthe 
houses are now of the 3-bedroom type. 
In 1957, less than a quarter of the 
dwellings were flats: last year, the 
proportion jumped to 36 per cent. 
There was a further decline in the 
average size even of the three-bed- 
roomed houses: in 1951, it was still 
over 1,000 sq. ft; last year it had de- 
clined to just about goo. One is pleas- 
ed to see that the average price per 
dwelling is no longer rising: but it is 
highly significant that whereas in 
1951 the price of the three-bedroomed 
house was just about £1,400, it is now 
£1,486, and this means of course, giv- 
en the greater rise in the general price 
level, a considerable reduction in 
housing standards. 

Averages hide large individual dif- 
ferences, but the general picture is 
depressing: fewer houses, smaller 
houses, many more flats, poorer stand- 
ards. Are we going back to “‘Housing 
for the Poor” ? 


Planning 


On the planning side, the picture is 
a little brighter. There is a feeling in 
these pages that the Minister still has 
his eye on the important things. The 
green belt policy is confirmed and 
sprawl appeals are turned down. Fur- 
ther sections, especially of the metro- 
politan green belt, have been approv- 
ed, and some fresh areas included. 

The appeal cases printed in the re- 
port provide some food for thought. 
One case on which there was a good 
deal of public feeling is again discuss- 
ed here, and one feels that even the 
Minister has some reservations about 
it. That is the famous Coleshill Lurgi 
Gas Plant case, where the possibility 
of siting a large and unattractive gas 
works somewhere other than in the 
middle of the narrow green belt be- 
tween Birmingham and Coventry was 
finally ruled out because the boun- 
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daries of a drainage board area did 
not permit the disposal of the plant’s 
effluent on the better site. Perhaps the 
Local Government Commission will 
bear in mind this classical case when 
it considers the merits of regional gov- 
ernment. 


Progress of Overspill 


Although there is a note of compla- 
cency in the report’s tone when it 
speaks of the progress of overspill 
plans, the figures given are depressing 
in the extreme. There is a hint that 
local authorities originally exaggerat- 
ed their requirements, and a firm 
claim that the Town Development 
Act is now making a “‘small but valu- 
able contribution”. All one can say 
is: moventur monies. . . For the London 
area, eleven projects have produced 
some 4,000 houses and thirty-three 
factories with 1-7 million sq. ft of 
space, or perhaps 5,000 jobs (com- 
pared with 60,000 houses, 10 million 
sq. ft, and 54,000 jobs in the eight 
London new towns). Swindon is the 
most important of the TDA pro- 
jects. In the West Midlands, pro- 
gress is slower still, for following ne- 
gotiations with not far short of a 
hundred authorities, Birmingham 
now has twenty-one more or less firm 
agreements, with proposals for 7,800 
houses, and 1,400 started or com- 
pleted. But, let it be stressed, all but 
500 of these houses are in the conurba- 
tion itself or in areas immediately ad- 
joining, so that most of this develop- 
ment is not much better than addi- 
tional sprawl. Similarly the Black 
Country authorities have had another 
2,500 houses built or started in imme- 
diately adjoining areas. 

In the north west, following the 
Lymm fiasco, both Manchester and 
Liverpool are negotiating with many 
authorities; on the whole, it appears, 
with slightly more success than their 
fellow sufferers in the Midlands and 
in the south. But six years of effort un- 
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der the TDA have produced <0 little 
as to cast serious doubts on the possi- 
bility of the Act ever making a really 
substantial contribution to the over- 
spill problem. 


Development Plans and Land Use 


A lengthy appendix to the report 
presents a most useful summary of the 
effects on total land use which would 
be produced if all the development 
plans of the 320 major urban authori- 
ties in the country were fully imple- 
mented in the next twenty years. 
There are certain difficulties and 
omissions, but the general effect is 
quite clear. So far from “‘gobbling up 
all our farm land’’, these proposals 
envisage taking another 150,000 acres 
into residential use and about as much 
again for other purposes, including 
education and open spaces. If one ag- 
gregates these various uses, and adds 
in a figure for those authorities not 
enumerated, one arrives at something 
like half a million acres which might 
have to be used. A great deal of this is 
obviously already within urban areas, 
though not necessarily used for any 
urban purpose, and it leaves out of 
account possible changes in develop- 
ment plans through overspill arrange- 
ments. Nevertheless, taking the most 
pessimistic view, the plans would in- 
volve, in the long run, taking over 
perhaps 1} per cent of our national 
farmland. Would this really be a high 
price to pay to achieve decent hous- 
ing? 

The real criticism one would level 
at the picture emerging from thesesta- 
tistics is not that too much land is re- 
quired, but that the proposals for the 
large cities are too modest. There is a 
very revealing table on the last page 
of the report, which shows that spa- 
ciousness varies inversely with size, 
without exception. That is, the small- 
er the authority and the nearer the 
open country, the more space it plans 
to allow per inhabitant, and the larger 
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the existing mass, the more niggardly 
the allocation of living, playing, and 
educational space. There are still 
three county boroughs planning for 
average residential densities of over 
sixty persons to the acre. In the small 
town map areas, there will be more 
than 54 acres per thousand of the 
population for educational purposes. 
In the county boroughs there will be 
3-3 acres. And so it goes on. There 
will be twice as much public open 
space per head in town map areas 
with fewer than 10,000 inhabitants as 
in the county boroughs. Obviously, 
if more open development means 
sprawl, we must increase the number 
of towns with rather smaller popula- 
tions. D. E. C. EVERSLEY 


LAND USE PLANNING: A CASEBOOK 
ON THE USE, MISUSE AND RE-USE OF 
URBAN LAND. By Charles M. Haar. 
Little, Brown ©& Cé., Boston and 
Toronto. $10. 

Casebook seems rather a modest 
description for this weighty work, full 
of commentary and discourse. But it 
is one of a big series which the pub- 
lishers do for the Law School, in con- 
tradistinction from their Law School 
Textbooks. One cannot help feeling 
sorry for any student who might have 
to master the whole series, if all the 
other branches of law are treated so 
exhaustively. For on the subject of 
planning this is a terrific dissertation. 
And the reviewer marvels not merely 
at the author’s range of inquiry and 
reference, but at his far-roving ap- 
preciation of what matters to town 
planners and of the direction in 
which their philosophies may lead 
them. 

Professor Haar is, of course, Profes- 
sor of Law in Harvard University and 
has long been recognized as a leading 
interpreter of planning law. Now he 
builds a bridge between the law and 
planning schools. On this side of the 
Atlantic we too are well served by 
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those of our lawyers who specialize in 
planning. But one doubts whether 
any of them would undertake a docu- 
mented meditation so unlimited as 
this. 

In form the book almost puts a 
Royal Commission’s report in the 
shade. The preface, starting with 
Blackstone and the sanctity of private 
property, ending with Proust, gives a 
rapid preview of how things have 
changed. Then come the copious 
chapters each attempting to clarify 
a number of issues “underlying the 
land-use field”’. It is in order to seek 
a full understanding of the issues in- 
volved that the author reaches out for 
long quotations from sources as di- 
verse as Stein, Corbusier, Pigou, and 
Descartes. To such an extent is each 
chapter compounded of quotations, 
law reports, extracts from Acts, ordi- 
nances and constitutions, examples, 
records and notes, that it is often quite 
hard to distinguish when the voice of 
the author himself is speaking. But it 
seems to be unmistakably so on the 
occasion when he dives into an “In- 
quiry in Dialogue Form’’. On the 
nature and function of the master 
plan it is one of the best things in the 
book. The problem dealt with is ad- 
mittedly an American one, but many 
of the considerations apply to us all. 
Incidentally, it is remarkable how 
throughout the book Haar will skip 
backwards and forwards between 
English and American references, for 
all the world as though the codes were 
the same. All the cases recited under 
the heading of ““An Annoyance to All 
the King’s Subjects” (twenty-two 
pages) seem to be American. The 
summary of main recommendations 
from Sharp’s Oxford Replanned is cheek 
by jowl with the text of the master 
plan for Berkeley, San Francisco. Not 
all the juxtapositions seem so rational, 
and their lessons are implied rather 
than stated. This indeed is one of the 
author’s intentions, in order to en- 
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courage a critical approach. So the 
reader will have to work fairly hard 
to get the best out of the book. But it 
will be worth it and the book will 
probably have justified its claim to 
have gathered for the first time the 
‘materials needed for an exploration 
of the legal aspects of this major trans- 
formation of the institution of pro- 
perty in our society”’. B. J. C. 


ELSEVIER’S DICTIONARY OF BUILD- 
ING CONSTRUCTION IN FOUR LAN- 
GUAGES: ENGLISH/AMERICAN, DUTCH, 
FRENCH, GERMAN. Compiled and ar- 
ranged on an English alphabetical base by 
Engineer C. J. van Mansum, Officer at the 
Netherlands Ministry of Housing and 
Building, The Hague. Elsevier Publishing 
Co. (110 Spuistr., Amsterdam-C). No 
price given. 

This is the latest of a remarkable 
series of multilingual technical dic- 
tionaries issued by a_ well-known 
Dutch publishing house. In four main 
languages, and comprising close on 
8,500 right up-to-date terms used in 
the diverse building trades by con- 
tractors and architects, draughtsmen 
and craftsmen, as well as by trades- 
men and office personnel such as cor- 
respondents and translators, it should 
be welcomed by the wide professional 
public nowadays collaborating or 
concerned internationally in building 
and house-construction, both commer- 
cially and technically. It should also 
be of use to planners and housers and 
editorial staffs whose duties impel 
them to keep abreast with the ever- 
developing activities in their domains 
abroad through the medium of perio- 
dicals and literature, or of congress 
and conference reports, published in 
the languages covered. 

An introductory note states that in 
planning this dictionary author and 
publishers have been guided by cer- 
tain principles proposed by UNESCO, 
the aim of which is to ensure that each 
dictionary based upon them will fit in- 
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to place in a pattern which it is hoped 
may, with the help also of the non- 
governmental organizations special- 
izing in the different fields, progres- 
sively extend over all inter-related 
fields of science and technology and 
cover all necessary languages, arrang- 
ed in Anglo-Saxon, Latin, and Ger- 
manic groups. 

Produced on these lines the work 
thus consists first of a main section 
containing a “‘basic table”’ of all terms 
in English (Gr. Br. and U.S.) in al- 
phabetical order (consecutively num- 
bered and in thicker type), and the 
corresponding words in the other 
three languages very clearly set out 
horizontally across the page in three 
columns. This is followed by three 
thumb-indexed one-language _ sec- 
tions giving the terms in German, 
French, and Dutch respectively, ta- 
bulated alphabetically, each term fol- 
lowed by a number referring to the 
corresponding number and terms in 
the English basic table. 

The author, who in his official 
position at The Hague has had to 
translate many technical and legal 
texts on housing, building research, 
and construction, and is co-editor of 
a Dutch journal on public works, in 
a preface points the actuality of the 
dictionary by saying that most of the 
words andexpressions included are not 
found in ordinary dictionaries, even 
comprehensive ones, but were taken 
from articles and handbooks of the 
specialized literature. Where differ- 
ences in building technique from 
country to country have made it im; 
possible to give equivalent transla- 
tions (some trades are centuries old), 
a descriptive phrase has been used, 
Cross references and references t¢ 
similar and alternative expression: 
have been made (and introduced into 
the basic table) and give greater ‘“‘sup- 
pleness”. For instance, all hammers 
are to be found under the entry 
“hammer’’, and all chisels unde 
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“chisel”. A useful feature this, since 
in a given country often many syno- 
nyms are used for one object or idea. 
Under the test of actual consulta- 
tion, and thanks to the excellent typo- 
graphical layout and handy size and 
flexible binding, the dictionary proves 
very convenient and enjoyable to use. 
These qualities, and the modern prac- 
tical principles on which it has been 
designed, certainly justify the author’s 
hope that it may further international 
understanding through the construc- 
tive works of peace. = Ww. W. MANN 


RURAL ZONING IN THE UNITED 
STATES and THE WAY AND HOW OF 
RURAL ZONING. United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Information Bulletins 
Nos. 59 and 196. 50 cents and 4o cents. 

Countryside USA is gravely threat- 
ened by good roads and fast cars, says 
Erling Day Solberg in these two bulle- 
tins. He points out that commuters, 
formerly content to live in the sub- 
urbs, are now prepared to travel to 
homes in the rural areas up to thirty 
to fifty miles beyond city limits. 

In the first bulletin published in 
1952, Mr Solberg describes the devas- 
tating effect of uncontrolled develop- 
ment on the countryside, the legal 
powers to combat it, and technical 
data covering the application of zon- 
ing laws. Zoning is defined as “‘the 
regulation by districts under the po- 
lice power of the height, bulk, the use 
of buildings, the use of land and the 
density of population’’. Zoning mea- 
sures ‘“‘must find their justification in 
the police power, exercised in the in- 
terests of public health, morals [ ?] or 
the general welfare”. The second bul- 
letin, published in 1958, covers much 
of the same ground, but it is a ‘“‘popu- 
lar edition’? no doubt intended to 
help the missionary work of rousing 
interest in threatened communities. 

The value and simplicity of a man- 
datory planning code in the relatively 
small area of this country are clear, 
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when compared with the unco-ordi- 
nated state of planning legislation in 
the rural areas of America. State legis- 
latures have passed enabling acts giv- 
ing zoning powers to half of the 3,000 
countiés in the United States. In 
thirty-eight states, 175 different types 
of enabling laws are in force. If this 
were not enough, each state can for- 
mulate the units empowered to zone 
and the scope of zoning regulations. 
As a result, the range of control and 
permutations of regulations from 
state to state are of almost infinitesi- 
mal variety. To further emphasize 
the permissive nature of these laws, 
some require an approving vote of an 
electorate of state, county, or town- 
ship, or, in the extreme, the vote of 
town meetings. 

There are some surprises. One 
learns that in certain states, enforce- 
ment of zoning controls includes the 
power of arrest of offenders and im- 
prisonment from one day to one year! 
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Up in San Luis Obispo County, Cali- 
fornia, you cannot keep saddle horses 
within fifty feet of any dwelling, and TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 
down. in San Bernardino County all ASSOCIATION 
chimneys must have spark arresters to 
lessen fire hazards. Greatly daring, 
one state (Michigan) has adopted a e 
law for compulsory purchase of land 
—this process is dignified however by P 
being termed “‘the power of eminent National Gonference 1959 
domain”’. 
Mr Solberg firmly guides the read- 22-23 OCTOBER 1959 
er through the labyrinthine multipli- 
city ofenabling lawsand zoning regu- 
lations and shows how their introduc- 
tion has benefited the community. He 
is inclined to be repetitive, particular- e 
ly in the 1952 bulletin, and one gets 
the familiar feeling, subsequently con- 


at County Hall, London, SEI 


firmed, that one has read all this be- PROGRAMME NOW AVAILABLE FROM 
fore. Nevertheless, Mr Solberg has THE DIRECTOR, 

produced two indispensable reference TCPA, 28 KING STREET, 

books for those who want to find their LONDON W.C.2 


way through a tortuous legal and 
planning system. GEOFFREY WOOD 



















PLANS BEGIN WITH ORDNANCE SURVEY 


—,, 
cme 


The first tools of the planner are the maps and 
large scale plans produced by the Ordnance Survey. 
They contain all information necessary to integrate 

a development with its surroundings, and include, 

in the 6-inch scale, the statutory exhivited 

0 S and deposited maps, essential to Local 


Government authorities, for illustrating 1 : 1250 (about 50 inches to 
Town Planning schemes and boundary one mile) and 1 : 2500 (about 

i 25 inches to one_ mile) 
alterations. National Grid Plans, made 


from new surveys, are now) 
available for many urban 


ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS *™ 


Other plans and maps avail- 


HELP TO PLAN THE NEW BRITAIN able are: 1 : 2500 (County 


Series), 6 inches, 24 inches, 
1 inch to the mile and smaller 
Obtainable trom Ordnance Survey Agents and through most booksellers scales. 


PUBLISHED BY THE ORDNANCE SURVEY, CHESSINGTON, SURREY 
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” PLANNING BOOKSHOP 


28 KING STREET - COVENT GARDEN * LONDON ° WCa2 





9 THE ASSOCIATION has in stock in the bookshop the following plan- 
ning books which members and their friends may find difficulty in 
obtaining through their local booksellers. 


Price With Postage 





FLATS AND HOUSES 1958. HMSO 115s. od. 

TREES IN TOWN AND CITY. HMSO 8s. 3d. 
‘ TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING BILL 45. 10d. 

EXPLANATORY MEMORANDUM ON TOWN AND 

COUNTRY PLANNING BILL 1s. 6d. 
——— NEW TOWNS BILL 1s. 6d. 


REPORT OF TCPA CONFERENCE ON OFFICE 





LOCATION 75. 6d. 
THE OVERSPILL PROBLEM IN THE WEST MID- 
LANDS. Midlands New Towns Society (4s.) ef 45. 6d. 
BRITISH SHOPPING CENTRES by Wilfred Burns (455.) 46s. 6d. 
GREAT CITIES OF THE WORLD: Their Government, 
Politics and Planning. Edited by W. A. Robson (70s.) 72s. 6d. 
ECONOMICS OF REAL PROPERTY by Ralph Turvey (16s.) 175. od. 
Se 
—_— CITIES IN FLOOD by Peter Self (215.) 22s. od. 
100 (about | 
ne ba | ROADSIDE TREE PLANTING IN URBAN AREAS 
es now by R. G. Salter (2s. 6d.) 2s. 10d. 
ny urban 
LAYOUT OF PLAYING FIELDS AND PLAYGROUNDS 
1aps avail- N.P.F.A. (35. 6d. . gd. 
0 (County 3 ) 3s. 9d 
24 inches, 
nd smaller 
SURREY Published by The Town and Country Planning Association, 28 King Street, WC2, and printed by 
The Broadwater Press Ltd, Welwyn Garden City, Hertfordshire 











THE FIRST OF THE PRE-PLANNED TOWNS 


Letchworth 


Offers sites with all facilities for 
% INDUSTRY 
% COMMERCIAL OFFICES 


% RESIDENCE 


Urban advantages in charming natural surroundings 
have been made possible by good planning and beautiful 
planting. Factories, offices, and shops are all within easy 
reach of pleasant houses with gardens. Rents are moder- 
ate. Leases of residential sites are for 99 years, and for 
factory sites 990 years. 

Within easy reach of London (King’s Cross) by rail, 
served by the Great North Road, and encircled by a green 
belt, Letchworth is an efficient place for modern industry 
and business, and a delightful place for executives and 
workers to live in. 

Inquiries are welcomed and an expert staff will advise anyone 


interested. 


FIRST GARDEN city Ltp LETCHWORTH uerrs. 








